THE FOUR GEORGES
and with her zone of chastity torn, while ministers blew
the coronet and Prince of Wales' feathers from her head,
and her lover escaped with Fox in a boat named "Honour53
sailed by Burke disguised as a Jesuit. It only remains to
add that the lie served its purpose, for the teller of it
received an addition to his income. As for Mrs. Fitz-
herbert, it was not long before her lover became unfaith-
ful to her, and after they separated she had no little
difficulty in getting her allowance paid regularly.
In the autumn of 1788 there was a further Royal
complication, for the King went mad. He had shown
signs of madness for a few weeks in 1765, but on this
occasion he went definitely out of his mind. George had
been failing in health throughout the previous summer,
and is said, while driving in Windsor Park, to have
alighted and shaken hands with the branch of an oak tree
under the impression that it was the King of Prussia.1
Enough has been said in the present work to show that
there was a streak of abnormality in the Guelphs. No
normal man could have behaved as George I did to his
wife, or George II to his son; sadism was the most
prominent characteristic of the "Butcher" Duke of
Cumberland; while the behaviour of the Queen of Den-
mark, the sister of George III, argues some degree of
nymphomania. In the next generation few would
describe George IV as completely balanced. There was
a long struggle over the question of a regency, in which
the Whigs took the ultra-Tory line that the Prince of
Wales was entitled to it by right, while their opponents
said that it lay with Parliament to define the Regent's
powers. However, at the very moment when the Prince
1 cf. A Page of the Presence; A History of the Royal Malady, quoted by Rose,
J. H.: The Life of William Pitt, Vol. I, p. 407.
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